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Memorabilia. 
OOKING through Mr. Lucien Price’s 
appreciation of Romain Rolland in the 
Winter Yale Review we were interested in the 
writer’s conception of the function of the 
Greek classics in America. Rolland, in a 
talk about Hellas, and the influence of Hellas 
on Europe, disparaged subservience to it, and 


welcomed what liberated from it. To which, 
in his article, Mr. Price replies: ‘‘ Should I 





attempt to answer back, or is it safer to let | 


Rolland demolish me? At least, let me say 
that he lives on a continent that has suckled 
itself at the great breasts of Greece and 
Rome until weaning time. But we live in a 
country young and crude, full of energy but 
also full of fatuous self-esteem. A charitable 
view would call us natively intelligent but 
terribly ignorant. Then why not a becoming 
modesty in the presence of standards from 
ages and cultures older and presumably 
superior to our own? And among these I see 
none which seems more akin to our temper or 
more suited to our needs than Hellas of the 
artists and thinkers, 
is possible that I would view this question as 
Rolland does, Were he an American I think 
he might feel about it as I feel. Hellas, it 


is true, was far from perfect, but confronted | 
at every turn as we are by a blatant vul- | 


garian barbarism, Hellas is a good stick to 
shake at a bad boy. Later when, the boy is 
older he can discriminate for himself. 
Indeed, Hellas itself will teach him how to 
discriminate between the good and bad in 
Hellas.”’ 


N the new Review of English Studies, Mrs. 
Dorothy Gardiner follows up Sir Charles 
Firth’s discoveries on the subject of Mrs. 
Veal (see ante p. 38) by an article entitled 
‘What Canterbury Knew of Mrs, Veal,’ 
based on a manuscript note-book once belong- 
ing to Anthony Oughton which has been 
passed on from its owners, at Twickenham, to 
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| the Royal Museum, Canterbury, as contain- 
| ing matter useful for Canterbury local his- 
| tory. This will be found to fix several cir- 
| cumstances connected with the famous appar- 
| ition, Mr, Robert J. Kane’s paper on 
Tobacco and early authors occupied with it, 
will probably interest several of our corres- 
pondents, Mr. Walter E. Houghton, Jr., 
contributes an essay identifying ‘‘S. E. M.” 
who, in 1654, published the first edition of 
Boethius ‘ De consolatione’ in England, The 
| volume, both in the British Museum Cata- 
logue and in the Catalogue of the Harvard 
College Library, is described as a transla- 
tion of the work into English. This is not so. 
What we have is a text, with the addition of 
critical material, which. in its place in the 
history of classical scholarship in England, 
irrespective of its intrinsic worth, has con- 
siderable interest and importance. In the 
| dedication to Southampton the author men- 
| tions that he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
on the same night with Sir Beauchamp St. 
Johns, a clue which has revealed to Mr. 
Houghton that he was Edward Spencer, son 
of Lord Spencer of Wormleighton, Warwick. 
| “S$. E, M.”? then, stands for ‘‘ Spencer, 
Edward, Miles’’—or possibly the M ‘denotes 
‘* Middlesex.’’ There is no account of 
Edward Spencer in the ‘D. N. B.,’ whence 
Mr. Houghton’s biography, which corrects in 
some points, the only other account of him— 
that in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’—is the 
more valuable. 


N the Publisher and Bookseller for March 
27 Mr. I. A. Williams, quoting Book- 
Auction Records, vol. xxviii. pt. 1, has some 
melancholy facts to report about the sale of 
books during the last three months of 1930. 
Everything went down; not only modern 
books like ‘The Jungle Book’ or the ‘ For- 
syte Saga,’ but books of such long established 
worth and dignity as Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson,’ of which good though not remark- 
able copies—such as fetched seventy or a hun- 
dred guineas in the same months of 1929— 
were bought for £30 or so. Mr. Williams 
finds that the book which best defied the 
slump was no other than our irrepressible 
friend ‘ Sherlock Holmes.’ Many a collector, 
doubtless, during these past weeks, has viewed 
his treasures with gloomy eyes. However, 
not only are we bidden to refrain from 
taking the slump too seriously to heart, for 
English books, in our counseller’s amusing 
phrase, ‘‘ will certainly climb back (and 
probably pretty rapidly) to where they were 
before ’’; but also we are informed that the 
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optimists have already got wind of things | 
beginning to mend, 


[’ the Lancet for March 28 will be found a | 

short article about the rise of drug addic- | 
tion in Egypt. In January of last year | 
T. W. Russell Pasha, Director of the Central | 
Narcotics Intelligence Bureau in Egypt, | 
described the state of things—the product of 
five years—to the astonished Opium Com- | 
mittee of the League of Nations, Every | 
village in Egypt, he declared, had its heroin | 
victims. Heroin, so far as the available evi- 
dence goes, is by séme 67 per cent. the fav- | 
oured drug, but hashish, cocaine and mor- | 
phine are also used. International gangs of | 
drug smugglers, whose profits have been | 
immense, have been engaged in pouring drugs | 
into the country, and Turkey, being outside | 
any opium convention, is a main source of | 
supply. Russell Pasha’s annual report for 
1930 states that ‘‘ the estimated world’s legit- 
imate requirements of heroin in one year are 
roughly 2,000 kilos, or two tons. The Turk- 
ish Government states that it exported, dur- 
ing six months, the total of four tons of 
heroin,’’ a figure said to be considerably less | 
than the total output. Vigorous measures are | 
being taken to deal with the evil, and the 
report, while revealing its magnitude, shows 
that the present situation in regard to it is 
hopeful. 


1 the April number of the Print Collector’ s 

Quarterly Mr. EK, L. Allhusen has col- 
lected for us a dozen examples, by living 
artists, of self-portraiture, He tells two or | 
three good stories in the course of his essay, | 
one the reply Hardy made to people who! 
complained that Augustus John’s portrait of | 
him was not what he looked like: “I don’t | 
know,’’ said he, ‘‘ whether that is how I look | 
or not—but that is how I feel,’’—a mighty | 
compliment to the nainter. It is a sense that | 
the artists here depicted were—at any rate for | 
the time being—“ feeling like that’’ which | 
gives a special interest to these heads, varying | 
widely both in attractiveness and in tech- | 
nique, Intentness, a desire to be recognized | 
as truthful, and the wish to avoid pose, seem | 
to have been the principal moods in most of | 
the sitter-painters’ minds. It is recorded | 
here that Max Liebermann has made about | 
twenty self-portraits, Other articles in this 
Quarterly are Mr. Kenneth Sanderson’s 
*Engravines after Allan Ramsay’; Mr. 
R. A. Walker’s ‘The Etchings of Ian 
Strang’; and Mr. Eric C. Francis’s ‘ Augus- 
tin de Saint Aubin.’ The Editor in his 
‘ Notes’ mentions the discovery, by Mr. E. 
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Weyhe, of New York, of a lithographed cover 
for a song ‘‘designed by Cadet Whistler.”’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Saturday, April 3, 





From the Daily Post, 
1731. 





LONDON. 


On Thurfday at the Weekly Meeting of the 
Royal Society, Mr. Philip Miller, Director of 
Dr, Sloan’s Benefaction, (the Physick-Gar- 
den at Chelfea) prefented a Copy in Royal 
Paper, finely bound, of his Gardiners Dic- 
tionary, juft printed, and dedicated to the 
Society; from whom, for this excellent and 
ufeful Work, he received unanimous: Thanks; 
afterwards fome Extracts from Letters wrote 
by Dr. Scheutzer of Zurich to Dr. Sloan, 
giving a long and very particular Account of 
the melancholy Effects of two Earthquakes 
felt in feveral Parts of Switzerland, Germany 
and Alface. particularly at Strasbourg. in the 
Years 1728 and 1729; and ancther Letter 
from the fame Perfon to the moft learned 
Prefident, concerning an Avrora Borealis, 
vifible at Zurich, A Defcription of the 
Water-Works at London Bridge, drawn up by 
Mr. Henry Beighton, a Fellow of the Society, 
was communicated, and a Model of a new 
invented Crane for loading and unloading 
Goods at the Wharfs, was fhewn by Dr. Defa- 
guliers, who explain’d the Ufe of the feveral 
Parts. In the Room was the fame Day firft 


| pofted up as a Candidate, Dr, Martin Frien- 


wald, Director of Mechanicks at Stockholm to 
the King of Sweden, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society at Upfal; he was recommended for 
his Knowledge of Natural Philofophy and 
Mathematicks, for the ufeful Exper:ments he 
had communicated to this Society in Elec- 
tricity and the firft Overture of the Cohefton 
af Matter, which moft learned Men attribute 
to the Immortal Sir Ifaac Newton; This Dr. 
Frienwald was propofed by Dr. Defaguliers, 
Dr. Bentley and Dr. Dillenius, 


Laft Thurfday being All-Fools-Day, (the 
lft of April), a Report was fpread, that the 
Government at a great Rate were purchafing 
the laft coin’d Half-nence, on which wags 
omitted the R in GEORGIUS; fo that many 
went to the Mint and Change, expecting an 
advanced Price, in which they were deceived ; 
but it is now confidently reported that they 
will be cry’d down. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 
THE CHARITABLE CORPORATION. | 


[’ the histcry of commercial ramps, 

neglected subject, the huge aouaekine 
concern known as the ‘‘ Charitable Corpora- | 
tion for the relief of Industrious Poor by | 
assisting them with small sums of money at 
legal interest,’ forms a very interesting 
chapter, all the more so as this year marks 
the bicentenary of its 
which resulted in four of its directors being 
expelled ignominiously from the House of 
Commons. But extraordinarily little has 
been written about the concern. 

Typical of this is the fact that a query 
about the Corporation by Jonun Hess in 
‘N, and Q.’ 9S. i. 127 (Feb. 12, 1898) brought | 
only one answer, from Mr, Everarp Home 
CoLeman, who noted at ibid. p. 534 (April 
23, 1898) thirteen items about it in the 
Guildhall Library and six in the London In- 
stitution (now distributed and untraceable). 
Strangely enough, he omitted the most im- 
portant data of all, the cfficial reports which 
are bound up in one volume in the British 
Museum (712. k. 1), aggregating 691 pages. 
There are also twelve broadsides in the Gold- 
smiths’ Library of the University of London 
at the Imperial Institute. 

The whole history of pawnbroking has been 
very poorly done. The tiny book (pp. 102) 
by W. A. A. Hows (1847) does mention the 
Corporation, but quotes mainly the brief but 
scathing references to it in Smollett and 
Hume and the reports in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, It does not appear at all in 
Alfred Hardaker’s ‘ Brief History of Pawn- 
broking’ (1892: pp. 367), which concerns 
itself chiefly with Parliamentary attacks on 
pawnbroking in our own time. 

Hardly anything is known about the ori- 
ins of the Corporation. According to W. R. 
Scott's ‘Joint Stock Companies’ (iii. 380), 
it was founded by William Higgs, who tried 
to get a charter in 1699 and 1704, and who 
seems to be the same person who wrote a letter 
about it in 1721 (B.M.—Stowe MSS., 164, f. 
103). At last it got a Royal Charter, made 
out to Anthony Bowyer and others, on Dec. 
22,1707. There is a very untidy MS, copy 
of the Charter, signed ‘“‘ Cowper, C.’’ in the 
Stowe MSS. (164f. 105). It started business 








in the follcwing October with a capital of 


£30,000. 
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| to be found in a four-page folio reer: at 
| the Guildhall :— 


| Advertisement from the Charitable Corpora- 


| tion for relief of industrious poor by assistin 
them with small sums upon pledges upon lega 
interest; concerning the charitable fund by the 
| said charter proposed ; at their house in Duke 
Street, Westminster. (x. D.) 

According to this statement, ‘‘ the charter 

after some years consideration was petitioned 
for anno 1704 and seal’d anno [Dec. 22] 1707.”’ 
Starting business in October, 1708, the Cor- 
| poration agreed to lend money upon pledges 
| as follows :—-‘‘ For sixpence or under to take 
no interest or charge at all, For all sums from 
(2/6. to 10/- to take at the rate of £5 per 
cent, per annum interest, without charge, 
| being but one farthing for two months for 
| 2/6. For all sums above 10/- to take at the 
rate of £6 per cent. per annum interest.’’ 

This document seems to have been evoked by 
the proposal of a certain Mr. Le Nud, who, 
in 1706, published a rival proposal—there is 
no trace of it at the Guildhall or at the Brit- 
ish Museum—for a queer lending scheme, 
which involved buying up provisions for the 
poor, The Corporation retorted in _ its 
‘* Advertisement ’’ that Le Nud proposed to 
take for 20s. a week two farthings, whereas 
the Corporation took only one farthing for 
five days. 

There are three broadsides about the Cor- 
poration in the Goldsmiths’ Library at the 
Imperial Institute dated 1708, showing that 
it had its headquarters at Lombard House in 
Duke Street, and that it dealt with fire insur- 
ances as well as pledges, for, at the top of one 
sheet, we get a reproduction of the seal of the 
Corporation and of the badge—showing a 
salamander in the middle of flames—which 
was issued to firemen and salvage men. Its 
motto, by the way, was Mutua favoris ac dili- 
gentia pignora. The fire insurance side of 
the Corporation is very vague, but a good 
attempt to explain it is made in F. B. Rel- 
ton’s ‘ Fire Insurance Companies ’ (1893, pp. 
84-90). 

The original capital of the Corporation was 
£30,000, but this was increased, apparently 
not without a struggle, to £100,000 in 1722, 
for we find a petition, dated ‘‘ 9—-7—1721,”’ 
from W. Higgs—the original founder? (Stowe 
lorem 164, f. 103) :— 

To my lord [Lord not mentioned]: May it 
aes your lordship to permit my reminding 
your lordship of the Charitable Corporation’s 

petition for leave to borrow etc., which was 
iced to your lordship in April last. Your 


| 
| 
| 





The best account of its origins is | lordship was pleased to say the Corporation 
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was not bubling or hurting publick credit, was | 
meritorious; since which, they have acer | 
many temptations of that nature, to the honor 
of your lordship’s patronage. 

But, my Lord, since the Act of Parliament 
vested ye South Sea Stock wholly in the Pro- 
prietors, whereby it is made impossible for us 
to put into practice the schemes once intended 
for the publick service; and since the Cor- 
poration will be allways ready to serve the 
Publick; and since we are treating for the | 
loan of a competent sum to begin with; let | 
me beg leave, humbly to represent to your | 
lordship the long-waiting for an opportunity to 
serve the Publick has reduced the Corporation 
and myself to distress insupportable. And 
extort from me this humble address to your 
lordship, to begg your lordship exerting your- | 


self in such a manner as your lordship shall | 
think most fit to obtain the licence for us, the 
benefit of which will chiefly belong to the dis- 
tressed traders and manufacturers of the king- | 
dom. 

A broadside in the Goldsmiths’ Library, 
entitled ‘ A Brief Account of the Charitable 
Corporation,’ (1722) offers £70,000 more capi- 
tal for subscription. 

The capital was increased 
£300,000 and in 1730 to £600,000, all of 
which, however, was not subscribed. New 
blood was introduced into the concern in 1725, 
when Sir Robert Sutton, M.P., Sir Archi- | 
bald Grant, M.P., of Monymusk, Aberdeen- | 
shire—whose connection with it has been 
minutely described by the present writer in 
Bon Accord, Aberdeen, Feb. 20 and 27, 1931— 
and others were introduced to the business. 
Sutton, who had been our ambassador at the 
Hague, Constantinople and Paris, had come 
into money through his marriage, on Dec. 10, 
1724, with the rich widow of Charles, 3rd Ear] 
of Sunderland, She was the daughter of 
Benjamin Tichborne, the younger brother of 
the first and last Baron Ferrard of Beaulieu, 
Co, Louth, and she is described by Mrs. 
Delany as ‘‘ very pretty, tall and of good 
figure and very sensible and agreeable.”’ By | 
Sutton she had a son, Richard, who was | 
created a baronet in 1772. This family still 
own the well known Sutton estate in Picca- 
dilly. It may be noted incidentally that there , 
is an interesting table in the late Mr. Charles 
Gatty’s ‘Mary Davies and the Manor of 
Ebury ’ (i. 31), showing how the bailiwick of 
St. James’s, inherited by the Sutton family, 
came from the Pulteney family. 

Some of the officials of the Corporation, 
including Sir Archibald Grant, George Robin- | 
son, the cashier who was M.P. for Great Mar- | 
low, and John Thomson, an Edinburgh man, 
who acted as warehouse keeper, began to 


in 1728 to| 
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| tee themselves, in the sardonic words of 
Dr. David Murray in his admirable, but 
| little known book, ‘The York Buildings 
(1883), as ‘‘Industrious Poor,’’ 
and engaged in a wild gamble in that com- 
pany in which they lost £100,000, bringing 
the Charitable Corporation to ruin. This 
side of the question is dealt with by Dr. 
Murray (pp. 33, 71-3). 

The final collapse, which led to the pro- 
prietors petitioning Parliament to look into 
the affairs of the Corporation, had been an- 


| ticipated in March, 1731, by three petitions 
| to Parliament, one from the Corporation 


of London, one from the Merchants of 


| the City, and one from the Spitalfields silk 


and worsted manufacturers — against what 
they considered the unfair business methods 
of the Ch-sritable Corporation. Then in 
1731, George Robinson, the cashier, 
who was a broker in Lombard Street, and 
John Thomson, the warehouse keeper, de- 
camped to the continent and were declared 
felons, 

Though there is no lack of printed material, 
the affairs of the Corporation were so com- 
plicated, after the manner of the nexus of 
allied companies known to-day, that it is 
anything but easy to piece the story  to- 
gether, and in any case, the documents deal 
only with the later phases of the company 
from 1725, when it began to depart from its 
earlier benevolent purpose and gambling. 

The papers dealing with its collapse, bound, 
as noted, in one volume in the British 
Museum, are as follows :— 

The Report of the gentlemen appointed by 
the General Court of the Charitable Corpora- 
tion, held 19 October, 18 November, December 
21, 1730, to inspect the state of affairs as the 
same was given at the General Court of January 
12, 1731/32. By Mr. Nee Mowbray [who died 


Oct. 27, 1732, ‘ just y, esteemed as an honest 
publick spirited man”]. (London: 1732: fol. 
pp. 16). 


A further report from the Committee to 


| whom the petition of the proprietors of the 


was referred. 


Charitable Corporation 
of a separately 


(London: 1732: fol. pp. 824 82, 
paged appendix.) 

The Report of the Commissioners appointed 
for taking, stating and determining the claims 
of the creditors and proprietors of the Charit- 
able Corporation. (London: 1732: fol. pp. 153.) 

The Report with the appendix from the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1733 (fol: pp 
134: ordered to be printed June, 1733.) 

The Report of the Commissioners to examine 
state and report who of the sufferers in the 
Charitable Corporation are objects of compas- 
sion. (Dated Jan. 28, 1734; fol: pp. 77). There 
was another report in 1734 (fol. : pp. 90.) 
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Some of these documents contain immense 
masses of figures and alphabetical lists, un- 
fortunately without addresses, of the share- 
holders with their holdings. 

In addition to these documents there are 
complete official inventories — aggregating 
247 pages and very useful from a genealogi- 
cal point of view — of six of the officials — 
Sir Robert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, 


Denis Bond (all of whom were expelled from | 


the House), William Burroughs, Thomas 


Warren, and Richard Woolley, a_ soap | 


maker, the latter two being described by 
someone as the “ tools ’’’ of Thomson. 

The controversial pamphlets which, flut- 
tered round the collapse are not very illumin- 
ating. The best and most useful books in 
the Guildhall are as follows :— 


A Short History of the Charitable Corpora- 


tion from the date of their charter to their late | : 
‘same. ‘To which is annexed a true copy of the 


petition. In which is contain’d a_ succinct 
history of the frauds discovered in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, which occasion’d the Pro- 
prietors’ application to Parliament: the nature 
of the trust reposed in directors is accurately 
examined; and the reasonableness of their 
making satisfaction for male-administration 
fully proved. Addressed to the publick com- 
panies in Britain (London: A. Millar at the 
Buchanan’s Head, 1732: 4to: pp. 30, price 1Is.). 

Faction against the Charitable Corporation 
detected. With remarks on a speech for with- 
holding relief from that Company, shewing to 
demonstration its vast utility and the gross 
absurdity of its most virulent opposers. To- 
gether with the sentiments of the citizens of 
London upon a very solemn occasion regard- 
ing such an institution and some new and 
curious discoveries concerning popularity. 
Address’d by way of letter to the gentleman 
who made the aforesaid speech. *(London : 
printed for C. Corbett: N.D.: 8vo: pp. 28: 
signed “ A Proprietor in the Charitable Cor- 
poration.’ ) 


When Thomson bolted, he went first to 
Paris, and seems to have got in touch with 


the Jacobites. According to the Gentleman’s | 


Magazine (i. 763) he was received by the 
Abbé Dun and General Dillon, principal 
ministers of the Pretender, The same author- 
ity tells us that Bishop Atterbury, though 
favourable to the Jacobites, believed Thom- 
son and Robinson had plundered the Cor- 
poration in order to assist the Jacobites. 
Thomson then went to Rome, where, at the 
suggestion of Robert Arbuthnot, the Paris 
merchant, he was arrested by Belloni, a 


banker, whom Arbuthnot had known for | 
thirty years. Belloni was certainly a 


Jacobite, and figures in the Stuart Papers. 
Belloni got Thomson put in the Castle of 


St. Angelo, and forwarded a deal box con- | 
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taining the fugitive’s papers to Lord Walde- 
grave, our ambassador in Paris. The box 
was opened before the Privy Council on June 
12, 1732. 

Thomson’s sojourn in Rome is obscure, and 
is the subject of over a score of letters in 
the Newcastle papers at the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 32, 777 and 32, 779), from some 
of which we learn that, after being liberated 
in Rome, he wanted to go to Spain in search 
of some goods he had consigned there. What 
is certain is that Belloni sent a letter to 
Parliament, bargaining for Thomson’s free- 
dom, under certain impudent conditions. 
This is dealt with in a pamphlet at the 
Guildhall :— 


An Answer to an audacious letter from John 
Angelo Belloni, dated at Rome the 4th of May, 
1732, N.S. Being an antidote to the seditious 
principles endeavoured to be instilled by the 


translation of the said letter, which was burned 
(by order of the Houses of Parliament) on 
Friday, the 26th of May, 1732, before the Royal 
Exchange, London, at the hands of the Common 
Hangman. Also a faithful copy of the paper 
with seven proposals sent by John Thomson 
to the committee of Parliament of Great 
3ritain stipulating the conditions of delivering 
up the books and papers relating to the Charit- 
able Corporation. Printed in the year 1732 
(folio, pp. 8.) 

From this account we learn that ‘“‘ first the 
common hangman placed some brushes _to- 
gether with the fire: then the sheriffs came 
up in their coaches: then the hangman’s 
assistant brought a link and, flourishing it 
and his cutlass, after reading the votes, de- 
clared that paper in his hand to be the 
same scandalous letter of the said John 
Angelo Belloni, mentioned therein, committed 
them to the flames: the people applauding 
it with loud huzzas and the bell at St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, ringing.’’ 

There is also a skit on Thomson at the 
Guildhall :— 

The Tricks of the Town, or ways and means 
for getting money, wherein the various lures, 
wiles and artifices practised by the designing 
and crafty upon the unwary are fully exposed. 
Recommended to the serious perusal of all 
adventurers and sharers in bubble under- 
takings, the pursurers of pennyworths and 
bargain buyers. Chiefly collected from some 
papers of the ingenious Mr. John Thomson, 
scattered between Laurence Pountney Hill 
[where one of the Corporation warehouses was 
situated, the other being in Fenchurch Street} 
and Dover [from which he sailed to France}. 
(London: printed for J. Roberts, 1732: 8vo: 


| pp. 62.) 


The best account of the collapse of the 
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Corporation is to be found in the report of | 
the enquiry in the House of Commons. This | 
resulted in four of the M.P. directors being 
expelled from the House — Denis Bond, the | 
member for Poole, on March 30, 1732; George 
Robinson, the member for Great Marlow, on | 
April 3; Sir Robert Sutton, who had sat | 
for Newark-on-Trent from 1722, on May 4; | 
and Sir Archibald Grant, 2nd baronet of | 
Monymusk, who had sat for Aberdeenshire | 
from 1722, on May 5. Sutton seems to have | 
been less involved than the others. This | 

| 

| 


tallies more or less with an anonymous | 
pamphlet in his defence: ‘An Apology for 
Sir Robert Sutton’ (London: 8vo., pp. 92), 
in which it is said he was drawn into the 
business by a pair of ‘‘corporative sweet- 
ners,’?’ who emphasised to him the benevo- | 
lent character of the concern. It is there | 
stated that in 1725, when he joined, the Cor- 
poration took in several ‘‘persons of figure and | 
substance,’’ who might give a ‘‘ spirit and | 
countenance to the undertaking,’’ which had | 
“Jong laboured under a lag wind.”’ Certain | 
it is, Sutton got back to Parliament in 1734, | 
as member for Grimsby. 

In 1734 a lottery was authorised by Par- | 
liament for the relief of the sufferers, but | 
the £500,000 asked for resulted only in| 
£80,000, and the claims for £160,950 were | 
met with £79,120, paid to shareholders with | 
less than £5,000 estate. There is a com- | 
plete list of the payments in the Gentleman’s | 
Magazine (iv. 235-7). The same authority | 
speaks of a resolution of the Corporation, | 
in May, 1736, to prosecute the directors | 
‘‘ with vigour,’’ but there is no indication as | 
to whether this was carried out. 

The most grim account of the suffering | 
caused by the collapse of the Corporation is 
that given by John Francis in his ‘ Chroni- | 
cles and Characters of the Stock Exchange’ | 
(1855, p. 55) :— 


The distress occasioned by this bankruptcy 
was appalling, pervading nearly every class of 
society. Large sums had been borrowed at high 
interest. The small capitalist was entirely 
ruined; and there was searcely a class in 
English life which had not its representative | 
and its sufferer. The poor were unable to get 
their food; the rich were robbed of their 
jewels; families accustomed to affluence were 
starving; delicate women, hitherto irreproach- 
able, sought the streets for bread. Similar 
evils have been know to exist during sieges; 
and in the public streets of Lisbon women of 
unblemished virtue offered themselves for sale 
during its occupation by the French; but the 
writer believes there is no parallel in commer- 
cial history [to the Corporation’s collapse]. 
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The collapse of the Corporation had its 
echo in literature. Thus it figures in Field- 
ing’s play ‘The Lottery,’ put on at Drury 
Lane on Jan. 1, 1732, where one of the 


| characters, Stocks, when asked about the 


Corporation, replies:—‘‘ It is a method in- 
vented by some very wise men, by which 
the rich may be charitable to the poor and 
be money in pocket for it.’? Swift also 
makes reference to it in ‘ A Serious and Use- 
ful Scheme to make a Hospital for Incur- 
ables’ (1733). 

It had its defenders, notably in the eccen- 
tric John Asgill’s pamphlet :— 

An Essay upon charity occasioned by the 


| calumnies raised against the Charitable Cor- 


written by Mr. Asgill without 
fee or reward. (London: 8vo: 


poration... 
hire, desire, 
pp. 18.) 

There was a great deal of litigation over 
the ramp down to 1743. Several decisions, 
very difficult to follow because of their frag- 
mentary character, are preserved in the 
Hardwicke papers at the British Museum 
(Add. MSS., 36040; 36046-7; 36051-2; 
36054 and 36180). Arising out of this the 
Corporation presented a petition to the Lords 
in 1743 (Add, MSS. 35876, f. 198) in which 
it was stated that the Lord Chancellor in 
a case brought in the Chancery Court by 
the Corporation against the late directors 
had made a decree in the proprietors’ 
favour :— 

But for the circumstances of the case and 
be given in proceeding 
thereon by the ordinary method of the Court, 
it is absolutely impossible for your petitioners 


| to prosecute the same with effect and more 


especially by reason of the frequent abatement 
which must happen by the death of the defend- 
thirty-eight in number, and many of 


As your petitioners, for the reasons afore- 


| said, cannot have redress, but must at length 


be forced to sink under the prodigious weight 
of these losses [£370,000], they beg that leave 
may be given to bring in a bill to appoint com- 
missioners with proper powers in a summary 
way to make inquiries. 


In 1745 the solicitor of the Corporation 
—— a pamphlet (in the Goldsmith’s 

ibrary) :— 

The Charitable Corporation vindicated as well 
when in the heighth of trade as in its present 
situation, together with some reasons why it 
deserves the protection and assistance of the 
legislature: and the concurrence of every indi- 
vidual who wishes well to the publick. By Mr. 
Innes, sollicitor to the Corporation. (Printed 
for J. — in Warwick Lane, 1745: 8vo: 
pp. 60. 
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Innes’s plea was that the opposition of 
the City to the Corporation in 1731 was due 
to ‘‘umbrage.’’ But he openly denounced | 
the swindles as a ‘‘ most flagitious scene of | 
villainy.”’ He pointed out that the guilty 


directors were a ‘‘ junta,’’ and added :— 








The Robbery was perpetrated with an unheard | 
of villainy and impudence (on the side of the 
junta) and a most preposterous confidence on 
the part not only of the guiltless directors but 
of the proprietors too. The latter without | 
inquiry swallowed whole whatever was de- | 
livered from the Chair at General Courts, and | 
the former did whatever was dictated by the | 
Chairman and his accomplices when at meet- | 
ings of the Committee. 

Innes’s pamphlet was apparently published | 
to support a petition to Parliament (Febru- | 
ary, 1745/6) to grant the Corporation the 
power of raising by subscription among 
themselves a new fund under such regula- 
tions as Parliament should judge proper. 
The House turned it down on March 3, 
1745/6. Indeed, Parliament in 1746 con- 
sidered a bill (dealt with vaguely by Har- 
daker, p. 24) to abolish pawnbroking alto- 
gether. Another petition of the Corporation 
was turned down by Parliament in Febru- 
ary, 1747/8. 

The Corporation was still in existence in 
1756 — the year when the business of pawn- 
broking was regulated — for Maitland 
(‘ London,’ p. 1265) tells us that at that 
time it had only one warehouse in Spring 
Gardens. I have failed to discover how long 
it lasted after this date. Other aspects of the 
case were dealt with (anonymously) by the 
present writer in a long article in the Sunday 
Times (Ast edition, March 15, 1931). 


J. M. Buttocs. 


— 


SPANISH SKETCHES. 


4. ‘“ Dicuos.’’ 


have a novio (fiancé) is the ambition of 

every young girl in Spain, but the word 
does not imply the same relationship as in 
England, It implies not a solemn promise 
to wed; rather, a period of getting to know 
each other . A girl may confess without 
shame that she has had a dozen ‘ novios,”’ 


and her friends will only envy her. But when 
her ‘“‘dichos’’ are celebrated, it is quite a 
different matter; that is the solemn and offi- 
cial celebration of an engagement to wed, and 
a priest is always present to witness the com. 
pact. Two or three months after, the wedding 





takes place. 

The ‘ dichos’’ I was invited to, took place 
in one of the oldest and narrowest streets of 
Malaga, in an old patrician house, which 
formerly belonged to a grandee of Spain. 
The heavy, brass-studded door led into a large 
square hall, with marble floor, and the rooms 
in the upper storeys opened on to a wide cor- 
ridor with ivy-entwined bannisters from 
which one could look down into the hall— 
rather a good way of inspecting one’s guests 
before they arrived ! 

We molunted the stairs about 6 p.m., to 
find a scene of great animation going on. The 


| fiancé was a naval officer, and a number of 


his comrades were present from the warship 
then lying at anchor in the port. They were, 


| of course, very popular with the girls present, 
| and indeed looked very nice in their white 


trousers and dark blue coats. In one rcom a 
number of mamas and chaperons were sitting 
round a table laden with flowers and cakes. 
Most of the younger generation went down to 
a courtyard at the back of the house where 
fruit-cup, ices and wonderful cakes were 
served at little tables. Here were quaint 
corners and recesses with arches which looked 
as if they had formerly been used as gran- 
aries, etc. I longed to possess a magic ring 
which would make me invisible so that I could 
explore, It was very cool, as the sun had 
sunk behind the houses, and the green plants 
looked fresh and pretty against the dazzling 
white walls. 

The bride, a pretty girl of twenty-one, with, 
alas! the heavy matronly figure of so many 
Malaguefias, moved from group to group, 
chatting and accepting congratulations, She 
wore a gold bracelet set with rubies and dia- 
monds, which is the formal sign of an engage- 
ment in Spain, no ring being given as a rule. 
On the wedding day, gold rings are ex- 
changed, the husband also wearing one. 

About 7.30 dancing began, in a long high 
room in the first storey. to the strains of a 
violin and piano. Andalusian girls are very 
graceful dancers, their small feet and dainty 
ankles show off well, and they always wear 
very good shoesand stockings, The mothers 
and grandmothers are content to look on ; and 
I hope they will not be bitten by the craze to 
appear young which leads so many of their 
northern contemporaries to cut such undig- 
nified figures in the ballroom, Wines and 
liqueurs were handed round at intervals, and 
about 8.30 we took leave of our hostess with a 
‘vaya Vd. con Dios ’’ (Godspeed). Gow 
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Readers’ Queries.” 





ROSSTHWAITE’S MUSEUM. — I am) 

anxious to know more about this Museum, 
concerning which I have only the following 
notes. It is mentioned in James Clarke’s | 
‘A Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland’ 
(2nd ed.), 1789: p. 118; and in Col, T. | 
Thornton’s ‘A Sporting Tour through the | 
Northern Parts of England,’ 1804: p. 281. 
Elliott Coues, in his ‘ Fourth instalment of | 
Ornithological Bibliography . . . relating to) 
British Birds,’ in ‘ Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum,’ 1800: Vol. | 


ii. p. 379, has the following entry: ‘1826 | 
[Crosthwaite, D.] Catalogue | of | Cros- | 
thwaite’s | Museum. | —— | Keswick: | | 
printed by Thomas Bailey. | —— 1826. 1 Vol. | 
18 mo, pp. 66.’’. Messrs, Mullens and H. 
Kirke Swann in their ‘Bibliography of 


British Ornithology,’ 1917: p. 19, repeat this | 
title under ‘‘Anonymous’’ and add ‘‘ Not | 
seen (Title from Coues).”’ The Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson, in his ‘ Vertebrate Fauna _ of 
Lakeland,’ 1892: p. liv., refers to ‘‘ the sale 
of the Crosthwaite Museum, dispersed by the 
manner at Keswick, April 7th, 1870.’ In, 
1923 the librarian of Keswick Public Library 
wrote to me that ‘‘ Crossthwaite’s Museum | 
was broken up years ago and all sold, I) 
have made enquiries but can find no trace of 
anything. The family are all gone.’’ Are | 
copies of the Museum C'atalogue, or Sale | 
Catalogue, still extant? If so, where can | 
they be consulted ? 

Hucu 8. GLabDstTone. 


ANDLE AND PIN.—The following para- 

graph from the Lincoln Rutland, and 

Stamford Mercury of March 13, 1951, may 
be worth reproducing in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

‘“By the time-honoured method a the | 
candle and pin. the Banks, a stretch of pas- 
ture land at Whissendine (Rutland), were 
let at a rental for the year of £1 7s. 6d. at 
the parish meeting on Monday night. A 
candle was lighted and a pin stuck into it | 
some distance down, and the last bidder be- | 
fore the pin fell was entitled to rent the 
Banks for the ensuing year.”’ 

To what extent does this custom obtain 
in England to-day ? 

i aes Fe OF 


AK-APPLE DAY.—Is Oak-apple or Royal | 
Oak Day kept anywhere now? I have dim 
recollections of being told as a child that 
church bells were rung on that day, and! 
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| have read that Durham choristers go up to 


the highest tower of the cathedral and sing 
a hymn, 
The old Oak-Apple Day seems to have been 


' kept in villages in the same way as May 


Day. I should be very glad if anyone could 
tell me of any existing customs — or the 


| date when such customs died out. 


P.M. N. 
OMAN BRIDGES IN ENGLAND.—Can 


any reader tell me if there are any 
bridges in England built in Roman times? 


| There are ‘several in France and Italy still 


in use, but I can think of none in England. 
F, M. V. 


UNCH AND JUDY PICTURED. — In 
addition to the famous sketches of Cruik- 


| shank for Collier’s text of the puppet play, 


and to the two illustrations in ‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ what nineteenth-century 
views of Punch and Judy as puppets or in 
scenes from their play, as to be found? 
While Punch often figures in French and 
English caricature, he generally is in guise 
of a man, rather than in that of a puppet. 
Pavut McPuartin. 
Birmingham, Michigan, 


ARIONETTE ARTICLE IN_ ILUUS- 
TRATED HUMOROUS PAPER. — I 
should like to determine the exact date of, 
and the periodical in which appeared, a 
humorous article, ‘The Life of a Marion- 


' ette,’ illustrated with wood-engravings signed 


with the initials P. W. The year is prob- 


| ably 1853, from allusions to the Royal Mari- 
! onette Theatre (founded in the Adelaide Gal- 


1852) and to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ as 
(Mrs, Stowe visited in England in 
The article is not in Punch, for this, 


lery, 
a play. 


1853). 


| or the immediately succeeding years, and I 


have not access to files of Judy, Fun, Moon- 
shine, or other likely contemporary periodi- 
cals. 

Pavut McPxartin. 


EIGH HUNT’S HOUSE, HAMMER- 
SMITH. ~— Can anyone tell me if the 
house, No. 7, Cornwall Road (now Rowan 
Road), Hammersmith, in which Leigh Hunt 
(ob. 1859) spent his last days, was on the 
east or the west side? 

Hawthorne visited him there, and des- 
cribes it. My grandfather, Frederick Tudor. 
died there in 1869, and my recollection is of 
a semi-detached cottage on the east side. But, 
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by present numbering, No. 7 is on the west. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 
210, Strand, W.C.2. 


RS. SCOTT GATTY AND MRS. EWING. 
—Mrs, Margaret Scott Gatty and her 
daughter, Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing, 
hold an undisputed place in the history 
of children’s literature. Biographical and 
critical material about them now in print 
is insufficient for a thorough study of their 
lives and work. I wish to make such a study, 
and in order to do so I am planning to come 
to England this summer. I should be most 
grateful to anyone who will send me as soon 
as possible the names of any persons who can 
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help me in this study, or who can suggest | 


clues as to possible sources of information. 


I am most anxious to hear from those who | 
have personal knowledge of any kind which | 


will further my study. Can anyone tell me, 
for example, where Mrs. Ewing’s Common- 
place book and letters are to be found ? 
(Miss) Attce I. Hazerrne, 
Assistant Professor of Library Work 
with Children. 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University, New York U.S.A. 


OLL TAX.—When did this tax come into 


| date to the justices of 13 Oct. 
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Castle of Rochester for the Conqueror, was 
the Turold of the Bayeux Tapestry? 
Turold’s son Ralph held lands under Bishop 
Odo in Kent, and another son Richard held 
largely in Cornwall under the Bishop’s 
brother, Robert, Earl of Morton. 

LaNJE. 


St. Stephen-in-Brannel, Cornwall. 


UX PECCATORUM.’—I should be glad 

of information about F. Ludovicus 
Granatensis, a Dominican who wrote a book 
entitled ‘Dux Peccatorum.’ I have a copy 
translated from Italian to Latin by Michael 
ab Isselt (3rd edition), printed at Cologne in 
1594. It has an elegiac address to the pious 
reader by the translator. 

P. B. G. B. 

NE IW PUNISHMENTS IN CITY OF 

LONDON: 1283.—According to a man- 
11 Edw, I. 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. I. 1281-1292, m. 8), 
Henry le Waleys, mayor of London ‘‘ during 
the king’s absence in Wales, for the preserv- 
ation of the peace and the castigation of 
malefactors roaming about the city night and 


| day, introduced certain new punishments and 


force, and where are the returns kept? | 
References to it occur in the published records | 


Any information as to 


of City Companies. 
genealogical 


its value for the purposes of 
research would be appreciated. 
F, K. A. 


(OSTUME IN THE TYROL TEMP. MON.- | 


| rian supply any particulars concerning author 


TAIGNE.—Can any reader explain the 
following passage from ‘ The Diary of Mon- 
taigne’s Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581,’ 
trans, E. J. Trechmann. 
72-73) ? 

The women in these parts wear cloth bonnets 
quite like our toques, and their hair hanging 


in plaits, as elsewhere; M. de Montaigne, 
coming across a young and pretty girl in a 
church, asked her whether she could not speak 


Latin, thinking she was a schoolboy. 


The place was Sterzing, Tyrol. <A foot- 
note explains that the toque was a cap worn | 
ordinarily by scholars; but what would be 
the rest of the costume that made such a 
mistake possible? Was it something like the 
original Bluecoat dress? And did boys then 
wear their hair in plaits? 


Faber. 


UROLD OF ROCHESTER.—-Is it gener- | 
ally agreed that Turold, who held the ! 


London, 1929 (pp. 


new modes of trial.’? What were these new 
punishments and modes of trial ? 
Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


fPWARD 8. ELLIS: ‘ HISTORY OF 
4 OUR OWN COUNTRY FROM _ DIS- 
COVERY OF AMERICA TO PRESENT 
TIMES.’—This work was printed at Cincin- 
nati, Can any American littérateur or libra- 


and date of publication ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AMES STEWART (ob. 1762).--What was 
the ancestry of the James Stewart, Lieut.- 
Col. Commandant of the 9th Regiment of 
Foot, and member of Parliament for Bute, 
who died in London on Sunday, 7 Feb., 1762? 
See Scottish Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., vol. 


ix., p. 16. Did he have any de scendants ? 
EB. Kod. 
‘HE KING’S HEAD, CLEMENT’S 


LANE, E.C.—Particulars and present 
location of the bust of Henry VIII, once on 
this house, are desired. 

J. ARDAGH. 


EMORIALS TO THEODORE HOOK. — 
Particulars of these are desired. He 
is buried in the FE. section of All Saints’ 
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Churchyard, Fulham, where an_ upright 
stone bears an inscription: 

‘‘Theodore Edward Hook | Died 24th 
August, 1841, | in the 53rd year of his age.|”’ 


A small stone at the foot of his grave re- | 


cords his initials and year of his death. 
J. ARDAGH. 


OURNING RINGS.—I observe in a re- 
cently published will, a gift by the tes- 
tator of a mourning ring to a beneficiary. 
Is this old custom almost obsolete? When 
did it first come into vogue, and where? 


J. LanpFrear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


LONDON INNS AND STAGE-COACHES. 

—I should be glad if anyone could tell me 
for which towns the two following inns were 
starting-places of stage-coaches: The White 
Horse, Fetter Lane, and Blossom’s, Law- 
rence Lane, Cheapside. 

Also, can anyone give the name of the inn 
from which the Pickwickians started for 
Eatanswill, as mentioned in chapt. xiii of 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 


ArtTHuR W. Marks. 
New Zealand. 


ILLIAM MARSHALL THE YOUNGER 


(See ante p. 34; s.v. ‘ Roncesvalles by | 


the Thames.’)—L. C. L., in a reply to a 
query, mentions William Marshall the 
younger, living 1231. Can L. C. L. 
any data as to this William Marshall’s 
family? Sir Robert Mautby, Knt., married 


Ellen, daughter of William Marshall the | 
Sir Robert was ' 


younger (Visit. of Norfolk), 
probably still living in 1281. 
At Axnead, Norfolk, in the hall window, 
was Mautby impaling Marshall: Gules a 
bend lozengy or. In 1281 (Patent Rolls 9 


Edw. I) are letters for John le Marescal, ap- | 


pointing Robert de Malteby and Hugh le 


Cressingham his attorneys in Ireland for two | 
Was William Marshall the younger | 


years. 
of the same family as Marshall, 
Pembroke ? 

In 35 Edw. III, Robert de Mautby held 
one fee of the Earl of Pembroke. (Blome- 
field’s ‘ Norfolk.’) 


Earls of 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


*“RDINGEN ON THE RHINE.’—~I should be 

very grateful if any one could tell me when, 
and in what book, Caroline Norton’s poem, 
“Bingen on the Rhine’ first appeared. I have 


searched, but so far my search has been fruit- | 


less. I have only found the poem in anthol- 
ogies. 
A. M. 
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| Replies. 
THE OLD HORSE- BUS TERMINALS. 
(clix, 417; clx. 47, 102, 156). 


| WR. Cuartes Wut, in his article on this 
| subject at the first reference, mentioned 
| various long distance ’buses running in the 
| eighteen-sixties. 1 was recently fortunate 
| enough to pick up a copy of Dickens’s ‘ Dic- 
'tionary of London’ for 1879, and was 
| pleased to find that it contain details of the 
| various routes I have set out below. It will 
be noticed that by this date some: of the 
more distant services mentioned by Mr. 
Wuirte had ceased to run — Chertsey, Coln- 
brook, Shepperton, and Woodford. There 
are no ’buses to Hendon or Finchley shown 
in my book. It is interesting to notice that 
most of these ’buses ran to the west and 
south-west of London. I do not know 
whether the Brentford ’bus should be in- 
| cluded, since it ran every hour, but all the 
others are either morning or evening ser- 
vices, or ran at infrequent and irregular in- 
tervals during the day. 

| The time-tables are worth consideration. 
| Who used these ’buses and why? In every 
case these suburbs had railway services at 
| this time, and most of them must have been 
| the homes of numbers of City workers. For 
instance, more than a ’bus-load of people 
must have come from Ealing to the City in 
1879. From Uxbridge it must have been a 
tedious journey by horse-’bus to the centre 
of London. Bat since the services were so 
infrequent, I should not have thought that 
| the ’buses were of much use to short-dis- 
| tance passengers, 
| The times of the Richmond ’bus are 
curious; all the morning ‘buses run from 
| the City to Richmond. Possibly there is 
some mistake here. 

Were the long-distance ’buses the property 
of the London General Company? Possibly 
they were, yet it seems strange that the Com- 
pany should have gone to the expense of 
maintaining stables in outlying suburbs in 
order to run one ’bus a day; though it 
might have been worth while for local job- 
masters to have done so, 
| The less important details of every-day 
_ life are seldom recorded. When these "bus 

services are considered, it is clear that there 
| is a great deal that we do not know about 
| life in the suburbs in the ’seventies and 
| eighties. 
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Long-Distance Omnibuses running into 
London in 1879... 
Brentford-end to St, Paul’s. 


smith. 
6.50 a.m, and every hour to 8.50 p.m. ; re- 


turning 8.50 a.m., and every hour to 10.45 | 


p.m, 
Croydon (New Inn) to Regent Circus. Via | 


Thornton Heath, Streatham and Brixton. 
Green ’bus, written ‘‘ Croydon.’? 9 a.m., 
5 p.m.; returning 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Ealing (New Church) to London Bridge. Via | 
Acton, Shepherd’s Bush and Notting Hill | 


Gate. Green ’bus, written ‘‘ Bayswater.’’ 
9.30 a.m, and 3.10 p.m.; returning 11.50 
a.m, and 5.10 p.m. 
were nine services to Oxford Circus. 
Hampton Court to St. Paul’s. 


9.55 a.m. ; returning 4.35 p.m. 

Hounslow to St. Paul’s. 
Brentford, Turnham Green and Hammer- 
smith. Red ’bus, written ‘‘ Hounslow.”’ 
8.30 a.m., 2.30 p.m. ; returning 11.30 a.m. 
and 5.30 p.m, 


Isleworth to St. Paul’s. 


Turnham Green and Hammersmith. Red | 
8.20 a.m., 1.40 | 


*bus, written ‘‘ Isleworth.”’ 
and 6.40 p.m.; returning 10.45 a.m. and 
4.8 p.m. 

Richmond to Broad Street Station. Via 
Kew Bridge, Turnham Green, 
smith and Knightsbridge. White ‘bus, 
written ‘‘ Richmond.”’ 
5.20, and 7.50 p.m. ; 
a.m., 12.39, 3.0 and 5.30 p.m. 

Sunbury to Broad Street 
Hampton Court, Richmond, Kew Bridge, 
Turnham Green and Hammersmith, White 
*bus, written ‘‘ Richmond.”’ 
returning 4.30 p.m. 

Uxbridge to London Bridge. Via Hilling- 
don, Hayes, Southall, Ealing and Shep- 
herd’s Bush. No particulars given of 
name or colour. 8.20 a.m.; returning 5.10 
p-m. On Sundays ran to Oxford Circus 
at 8.20 a.m. and 6 p.m.; returning 10.50 
a.m. and 8.50 p.m. 

Wendover to Holborn (Old Bell). 
senden, Amersham, Gerrards Cross, Ux- 
bridge, Southall, Ealing and Marble Arch. 
Chocolate ’bus, written ‘‘ Wendover.” 7 
a.m.; returning 3 p.m. 

Wimbledon to Bank. Via Putney Heath, 
Wandsworth and Battersea Bridge. White 
*bus, written ‘‘Brompton.’”’ 9 a.m., 2.0 
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Via Kew, Kew | 
Bridge, Turnham Green and Hammer- | 
Red ’bus, written ‘‘ Brentford.”’ | 


On Sundays there | 
Via Rich- | 
mond, Kew, Turnham Green and Hammer- | 
smith. White ’bus, written ‘‘ Richmond.”’’ | 


Via Isleworth, | 


Via Brentford, | 


Hammer- | 


12.40, 2.30, 3.10, | 
returning 10.10, 11.55 | 
Station. Via. 


8.54 a.m.; | 


Via Mis- | 
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and 6.45 p.m.; returning 11 a.m., 4.0 and 

8.15 p.m. 

The Wendover conveyance is included, 
though it was not, strictly speaking, an om- 
nibus, but actually the last of the stage- 
| coaches. It ran 38 miles each way, using 
four teams of horses, changing at Amer- 
‘sham, Ealing and Uxbridge. The vehicle 
itself was a small omnibus, it is true, but 
a journey such as this gives it the right to 
| be considered as a coach, 

CLAUDE SISLEY. 


ESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES 

(clx. 75). — Following Mr. GawTHorp’s 
| article at the reference, it is interesting to 
| note that the palimpsest pieces of the in- 
scription to Sir Anthony Browne, 1567, at 
South Weald, Essex, referred to under (b), 
(c) and (d), have been cut from the same 
Flemish original as the brass to Richard 
Gerveys, 1574, at Constantine, in Cornwall. 

With regard to the piece (a), I am of 
| opinion that this is not English work, but 
is also part of the same original Flemish 
brass. 

The piece (e) is part of the left shoulder 
| of a saint, and formed part of the canopy 


' work of the same composition. 

This original Flemish brass must have 
been a notable piece of work, probably exe- 
| cuted about 1375. The piece at Constantine 
' shows the upper part of a knight with heral- 
| dic jupon, from the arms of which it would 
appear that he was a member of the Polanen 
family. 

Foliage work of a similar pattern was used 
on the brass to Robert Attelath, 1376, for- 
merly at King’s Lynn. 

There are many instances in which the 
same original Flemish brass has been used 
| for two or more brasses in this country. 

I should like to thank Mr. Gawruorp for 
his courtesy in lending me his rubbing of the 
South Weald pieces, 


Recinatp H. Prarson. 


UEEN ANNE’S TRADESMEN (clx. 
206).—Indian shops were primarily ware- 
houses for the display and vending of shawls, 
vases, and other Oriental goods during the 
palmy days of the East India Company. 
They sometimes exercised secondary func- 
tions; thus, Lord Chesterfield, describing the 
state of society in London under Queen 
Anne, wrote :— 
| Tf a fine man and a fine woman were well 
| enough disposed to wish for a private meeting, 
|the execution of their good intentions was 
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difficult and dangerous. The _ preliminaries 
could only be settled by the hazardous ex- 
pedient of letters; and the only places almost 
for the conclusion and ratification of the defi- 
nite treaty were the Indian houses in the City, 
where the good woman of the house, from good 
nature and perhaps some little motive of 
interest, let out her back rooms for momentary 
lodgings to distressed lovers. 
J. Pau DE Castro. 


KEW PARISH REGISTERS  (clx. 153, 

214). — The registers at Kew, and the 
iron box that contained them, were stolen 
on the night of Feb. 22, 1845. This I dis- 
covered, to my regret, when searching for the 
material for my Life of Gainsborough, who 
is buried in Kew Churchyard, together with 
his widow and his nephew, Gainsborough 
Dupont. The registers were stolen in the 
hope of ransom, and an offer, which was de- 
clined, was made to return them on pay- 
ment of £50, 

Wirit1aM T. WHITLEY. 


ILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON (elx. 

205).—There is a remarkable and touch- 
ing account of Wollaston’s last hours in a 
letter from Dr. Robert J. Graves to George 
Kiernan, a common friend of Graves and of 
William Rowan Hamilton, the mathema- 
tician. The letter is given in full in R. P. 
Graves’s ‘Life of Sir William Hamilton,’ 
i, 382. 

K. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


‘*PESTELL” (clx. 205). — I 

would suggest that ‘‘ Bacon’s Pestell ”’ 
should read ‘‘ Becon’s Postil.’? See the Bib- 
liographical Society’s ‘ Short Title Cata- 
logue’ of early-printed English books under 
the heading ‘ Becon (Thomas),’ entries 1736 
and 1737, ‘ A new postil, conteinyng sermons 
upon all the Senday gospelles,’ 4°. T. Marsh, 
1566 and 1567. Perhaps the writer of the list 
of books ignorantly or sub-consciously con- 
fused the title of this work with the less 
spiritual idea of a ‘‘ pestel [i.e. ham _ or 
haunch] of bacon.’’ See ‘N.E.D.’ ‘ Pestle.’ 3. 


C. J. Hinpte. 
LD CHURCH BUILDING LEGENDS 


BaAcon’s 


(cix. 173, 213).—The Rev. Thomas Per- | 


kins, in his ‘Wimborne Minster and Christ- 
church Priory ’ (George Bell and Sons, 1899), 
p. 68, speaking of the great Priory Church 
of Christchurch or Twynham, Hants, the 
original foundation of which may date from 
before the Norman Conquest, says: 


But not even when the human builders began 
to erect the church on the miraculously chosen 
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ground did supernatural interposition cease. A 
stranger workman came and laboured at the 
building: never was he seen to eat as the 
other workmen did, never did he come with his 
tellows to receive his wages. Once, when a 
beam had been cut too short for the place it 
was to occupy, he lengthened it by drawing it 
out with his hand; and when the day for con- 
secration came, and the other workmen 
gathered together to see their work hallowed 
by due ceremonial, this stranger workman was 
nowhere to be seen. ‘he ecclesiastics came to 
the conclusion that this was none other than 
the carpenter’s son of Nazareth, and the 
church which had in part been builded by the 
hands of Christ Himself was fitly dedicated to 
Christ, and it still bears the name of Christ- 
church, .... It had been intended, according to 
the legend, to dedicate the church to the Holy 
Trinity, and no doubt this was done, although 
it was also specially dedicated to the second 
Person. In Domesday the double name occurs. 


A quotation from Francis Bond’s ‘ Dedica- 
tions and Patron Saints of English Churches ’ 
1914; pp. 1, 2) may here be apposite, 
especially in view of a recent query thereon : 


It must be borne in mind that no church or 
chapel is immediately consecrated or dedicated 
to any saint or event, but solely to Almighty 
God. Churches, says Hooker, were consecrated 
to none but the Lord only. The general name 
* church ” doth sufficiently show this, for it 
doth signify nothing but the “ Lord’s House.” 
But founders of churches, for distinction’s 
sake, did each what liked him best, intending 
that the name of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated should put the person who used 
or heard the name in mind of some n.emorable 
thing or person,... It is properly not right 
to refer to a church as being dedicated to 
such and such a saint or event; it is a sort of 
convenient shorthand way of expressing that 
we mean that it is dedicated to God in memory 
of such and such a saint or event. ... Many 
a town hall and hospital is known abroad as 
Hotel Dieu or Maison Dieu (a fine example of 
the latter is still in use at Dover), but neither 
at home nor abroad are any churches dedicated 
to the First Person of the Trinity. Had such 
a dedication been given, the meaning would 
have been that the church so dedicated was 
dedicated to God the Father in memory of God 
the Father. 

A. R. Bayrry. 


I am afraid Mr. Hoipen’s recension of the 
Christchurch Priory legend (given at the 
second reference) is a little thin. In reality 
it is a double legend. Part I. is almost iden- 
tical with that quoted by Miss Dopps for 
Long Benton, except that at Christchurch 
the mysterious mover of the stones is identi- 
fied with Christ. The legend relates that 
before the building of the church which pre- 
ceded the present Norman structure (stand- 
ing on low land between the junction of the 
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| 
rivers Avon and Stour) an attempt was made | 
to erect a Chapel on Kaeder-Ryn, now known 
as St. Catherine’s Hill, a somewhat isolated 
eminence (160 ft.) to the north of the town. 
The attempt was frustrated by a miraculous 
agency which nightly transported all the 
stones laid on the hill during the day to 
the river promontory below. Perseverance 
was useless; and it was assumed that the 
river site was divinely indicated, so the build- | 
ing was transferred thereto. This early struc- 
ture eventually gave place to the present mag- 
nificent Norman edifice. In this instance 
the divine element took the form of a mys- | 
terious and highly skilled craftsman who 
worked silently and more rapidly than his | 
fellows; a workman, moreover, who never ap- | 
peared at the refreshment table, or the pay- | 
stall. By his aid everything prospered until 
the fabric was nearly completed, when, on 
raising a large beam to its particular situa- | 
tion in the roof it was found to be too short. 
No remedy appearing, the night coming on, 
work was suspended for the day. When 
work was resumed next morning to the as- 
tonishment of all concerned the beam was 
not only found to be in place, but was now 
a foot or so longer than was requisite, From 
that time the mysterious craftsman quitted 
the scene, and it was generally agreed that 
he could be none other than Christ Himself, 
who had performed the miracle of lengthen- 
ing the beam. The church was accordingly 
dedicated to Christ. An over-long bean, | 
answering the requirements of the legend, is 
a conspicuous feature of the southern choir 
aisle of the present church. The church and 
town are now known as Christchurch, but | 
the name was originally Twynham (Saxon: 
Tweon-ea), and Knighton (temp. Richard II.) | 
refers to ‘‘ the Priory of Twynham, which is | 
now called Christchurch.’’ On St. Catherine’s 
Hill there are traces of the foundations of an 
ancient chapel, in addition to a number of 
tumuli and some well defined earthwroks. | 
Several poems embody the legend, a notable | 
one being a part of the poem ‘ William 
Rufus,’ by Katharine Harris Bradley and 
Edith Emma Cooper, known jointly by the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Michael Field.’’ (See Mrs, 
Bell’s ‘ From Harbour to Harbour,’ London: 
G. Bell, 1916, ch. iv; the ‘ Victoria County 
History, Hants’; and many local guide 
books. ) | 


A. J. i. 


Bishop Hugh Puiset (1153-1195) began to 
build a Lady Chapel at the east end of Dur- 
ham cathedral, but the foundations gave 
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| to the old locality. 
| built in its new situation; then for many a 
| night was heard the lament: 


|in five Parliaments 
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way and the walls cracked. The Bishop con- 
cluded that this was an indication of divine 
displeasure, and instead of the Lady Chapel, 
built a Galilee Chapel at the west end of the 
cathedral, which is still standing. 

M. H. Dopps. 


Inkberrow, Co, Worcester. The legend is 
that when the church was to be removed, 


| fairies carried back the material every night 


At last the church was 


Neither sleep, neither lie 
For Inkbor’s ting-tangs hang so nigh. 
WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


DMIRAL FLEEMING (celx, 173, 211). — 
The Hon. Charles Elphinstone, second 
son (b. 1774) of John 11th Baron Elphin- 
stone ; Admiral of the Blue 1837, Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital 1839, M.P. Stirlingshire 
1802-12 and 1832-5; 
assumed the name of Fleeming in 1799, when 
he succeeded to the estates of Cumbernauld 
and Biggar, Dumbartonshire, under an entail 
executed by John (Fleeming) Earl of Wigton 
in 1741, the possession of these estates being 
confirmed to him by the House of Lords; d. 
30 Oct., 1840, aged 66, having married in 
June, 1816, Donna Catalina Paulina Ales- 
sandro, (She re-married in 1849 Capt. James 
Edward Katon, R.N.). They had a son, 


| John Elphinstone Fleeming-Elphinstcne, who 


succeeded as 14th Baron, and three daugh- 
ters, upon whom the estates and representa- 
tion of the Fleeming family eventually de- 


volved. (Lodge and other ‘ Peerages’). 
R. S. B. 
ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 


NOTES ON 

PLAYHOUSES IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY (clx. 147, 165, 183, 209, 
226).—Will you allow me to correct an error 
which appeared in these notes at ante p. 185, 
“‘ Stirbitch ’’ was there listed as a town, 
but I find that it was the vulgar name for 
Sturbridge Fair, held annually at Cambridge 
in September. It should, therefore, have 
been listed under ‘ Cambridge.’ 

Proressor G. C, Moore-SmitH has an 
article, ‘The Refusal of Ye Hand,’ in The 
Iibrary for June, 1922, which deals with a 
mock heroic poem on the fair. 


Freperick T. Woop. 


CotcHEsteR. In the early years of the 
eighteenth century the Norwich Company of 
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Comedians included an annual visit to Col- | 
chester in their circuit, and played in the 
Freeman’s Chamber at the Town Hall, High | 
Street. In 1764, by arrangement with the | 
Corporation, they erected a theatre behind | 
the Town Hall, which was occupied until | 
1810, when a new theatre was built in | 
Queen Street, which was burnt out in Sep- | 
tember, 1918, the site now being occupied by 
an Omnibus Company’s garage, 


G. O. Rickworp. 


‘““(YYPHERS” -IN WOODCRAFT (clx. | 

205).—Cyff (not cyf) in Welsh signifies 
stock, stem, trunk, stump, block, and is obso- 
lete for box or chest. Cyff Nadolig is the | 
Welsh for ‘‘ Yule log.’’ There is’ a Welsh 
term ceibr for rafter, beam or joist, The lit- 
erary plural would be cetbrau. In many 
localities the colloquial plural is “ ceibers,”’ 
pronounced ‘‘ kybers.’’ It is possible that this 
word was printed as ‘‘cyphers ’’ in the sale of 
timber mentioned at Bathafarn (not Batha- 
fern), 26 Jan., 1786. 


| 
| 


J. E. VELINDRE. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE: BLUE BEADS | 
(clx. 206).—This superstition may have | 
come from India, brought, perhaps, by a dis- 
charged soldier. In ‘ Plain Tales from the | 
Hills,’ by Rudyard Kipling, first published | 
in the eighteen-seventies, there is the story 
of a very dangerous love-charm, ‘‘ The Bisara 
of Pooree.’’ It finally comes into the pos- 
session of a man who knows and believes in | 
its powers :— | 
The Man took it, went down to the Cart- | 
Road at once, found a cart-pony with a blue | 
bead-necklace, fastened the Bisara of Pooree | 
inside the necklace with a piece of shoe-string | 
and thanked Heaven that he was rid of a | 
danger. | 
The scene of the story is Simla. The power 
of the blue-bead necklace is not explained, 
but I think I have read elsewhere that it 
is a protection against witchcraft and the. 
evil eye. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


M. H. Dopps. 


Blue denotes fertility in pagan lore. 
‘‘Mary blue’’ is a direct descendant. The 
Blue Beads under the girl’s dress are a charm 
or prayer for health, a husband and a family. 

T. F. G. Dexter. 


Perranporth. 


EALING GOLD (clx, 206).—This presum- 
ably refers to the go'd used in the cere- 
mony of touching for the king’s evil. Henry 
VII instituted (or revived) this, and there are 


| when a child, was touched by her. 


many entries of payments for ‘‘ healing ’’ poor 
folk by the King, in the Privy Purse Expenses 
of Henry VIII, edited by Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, 1827. The cost to the King was 
then 7s. 6d., for each person healed—this 
being the value of the gold angel at that 
time, This beautiful gold coin, with the 
figure of the Archangel St. Michael piercing 
the dragon with his spear, appears to have 
been first issued by Edward IV. about 1470, 
and was then worth 6s. 8d. (see ‘ British 
Museum Handbook of English Coins,’ p. 67) ; 
one of these coins was hung round the suf- 
ferer’s neck by the King. This proved an 


| expensive matter, and. in Charles I.’s reign, 


steps had to be taken to prevent abuse of the 
ceremony, for the sake of the gold. Blount’s 
Dictionary, 1661, says (under ‘ King’s 
Evil ’)— 

A disease or swelling so called [scrofula}. 
Edward the Confessor King of England was of 


'that holiness of life that he received power 
‘from above 


to cure many diseases; among 
others, this of the Kings-Evil. A Prerogative 
that continues, as some think, hereditary to 
his Successors of Hngland. 


The B.M. Handbook (already referred to, 
p. 107), says of Charles I.’s angel—‘‘ This is 


| the last issue of this coin for currency, After 


the Commonwealth the type was copied for 
the Touch-piece.’? Anne was the last reign- 
ing sovereign who performed the ceremony, 
and Boswell relates that Samuel Johnson, 
Pepys 
refers to the ceremony several times, and on 
April 13, 1661, ‘‘ went to the Banquet-house, 
and there saw the King heal . . . which he 
did with great gravity, and it seemed to me 
to be an ugly office and a simple one.’’ The 
Stuarts in exile kept up the ceremony, but 
obviously were unable to supply more than an 
extremely limited amount of gold touch-pieces 
(or replicas of the angel). Probably the 
‘“magic’’ influence attached to the gold (the 
mineral of Sol), to the figure of the Angel 
destroying evil, and to the touch of the King, 
together formed a powerful ‘‘complex’”’ to 
the illiterate—while, in later times at any 
rate, the actual value of the go'd appears to 
have been an important attraction, 


KENNETH ROGERS. 


The practice of healing by the touch of the 
royal hand is said to date from the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Henry VII is thought 
to have introduced the practice of presenting 
a small piece of gold. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1751 gives an account of the 
ceremony, and adds “‘ the king hung a small 
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piece of silver about the person’s neck, which | 
he was required to wear during his life.” 
This piece was known as a touch-piece, bear- 
ing on one side a ship, and on the other the 
Archangel Michael and the Dragon. It was | 


more frequently of gold, but in either case | 
was known as the angel. The ceremony was 
continued during the reign of Henry VIII, 
when it came into considerable abuse, many 
healthy persons presenting themselves for 
healing merely for the gratuity of seven and 
sixpence which the King was accustomed to 
dispense. During the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, William Tookes published a book on the 
subject of the royal touch and the cures 
effected by it—‘ Charisma; sive Donum Sana- 
tionis.’ Charles I. also continued the prac- 
tice, and eleven proclamations were issued 
respecting the touching for the king’s evil, 
although often enough the patient had to go 
away without receiving even a touch-piece of 
silver, The practice seems to have reached 
its height during the reign of Charles II, and 
it is said that in the first four years after his | 
restoration he touched nearly 24,000 persons. | 
It seems to have terminated in the reign of | 
Queen Anne, this monarch being the last to | 
perform the actual ceremony of touching. | 
Dr. Johnson was amongst the persons touched | 
by Anne, in Lent, 1712, and the touch-piece | 
presented to him by the Queen is to be seen | 
in the British Museum, as are others of the | 
reign of James II and Queen Anne. | 
Further information may be found in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ Vol. i. pp. 82-85, 
where an illustration is given, and also in 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Dictionary of Faiths and Folk- | 
lore,’ Vol. ii. pp. 354-356. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
USSEX BOOKPLATES (clx, 116, 177). — | 
My collection includes that of ‘‘ Richard 
Barwell, Esq., Stansted, Sussex,’’ the famous 
Anglo-Indian (vide ‘ D.N.B.’), born 1741, | 
died 1804. 





Frep, R. GAte. 


TOWNLEY FAMILY (clx. 173, 213), — | 

Probably the Rev. Jonathan Townley | 
was a member of the Townley family of 
Townley, Burnley, Lancs., which would ac- 
count for his son being baptized at Lancas- | 
ter. I should be pleased to tell Mr. HuGuHEs | 
where further information regarding this | 
family cov!4 be obtained, if he cares to write | 
to me. 


E. G. Cock. | 

Doynton Rectory, Bristol, 
By courtesy of Dr. Venn, I learn that a | 
J, T, wags adm, at Clare, Camb., 19 Oct., | 


| (ATs IN LITERATURE 
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1792; born at Belfield, Rochdale, Lancs. ; 


B.A., 1797; M.A., 1801. He was probably 
son of Col. Richard T., of Belfield. 
R. M. GLencross. 


(clx. 172, 209, 

233).—* Chap-books and Folk-lore Tracts,’ 
edited by G. L. Gomme and H. B. Wheatley, 
Villon Society. series 1 (1885), No, 5. Sir 
Richard Whittington, 

Thomas Gray, ‘ Ode on the Death of a Fav- 
ourite Cat, drowned in a tub of gold fishes,’ 
first published with ‘ An Ode on the Spring,’ 
by R. Dodsley in 1748, republished in all col- 
lected editions of Gray’s poems. 

Lewis Carroll (the Rev. C. L. Dodgson), 
‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1865, numerous later 
editions. The Cheshire Cat is an important 
character in the story. 

R. C. Bosanquet, ‘ The Dean’s Story,’ pub- 
lished in Hutchinson’s Popular Classics; ‘An 
Anthology of Humorous Verse,’ edited by T. 
A. Cook, published by Hutchinson, 1906. 

Edgar Allen Poe wrote a celebrated story 
called ‘ The Black Cat,’ but I have not biblio- 
graphical details, 

There was a very popular novel about thirty 
years ago called ‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,’ in which a cat was an important char- 
acter, but I do not know the name of author 
or publisher. 

M. H. Donps. 

[‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ by Maxwell 
Gray was published by Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.] 

THE DEATH PENALTY FOR AT- 

TEMPTED MURDER (clix. 422; clx. 
13).—In England the death penalty for 
attempted murder was abrogated by the Con- 
solidated Acts of 1861, which passed, as I 


| pointed out at clviii. 319, prior to Michael 


Doyle’s trial, but which did not come into 
force until Nov. 1, 1861. Hence Doyle’s exe- 
cation on Aug, 27, 1861, was the last in Eng- 
land for this crime, Shortly afterwards the 
English Act was adopted by the various Aus- 
tralian colonies, with the solitary exception 
of New South Wales, where the death penalty 
was retained for attempted murder in order 
to suppress bushranging. I do not know 
when it was finally abrogated, but Henniker 
Heaton’s ‘ Australian Dictionary of Dates’, 
publ. c. 1879, records two executions for 
attempted murder of later date than that 
of O’Farrell—one in 1873 and the other in 


| 1876. O’Farrell, for the attempted murder 


of the Duke of Edinburch, was executed in 
Sydney on April 21, 1868, not on March 12, 
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as stated at the above reference. 
Henry Bateson. 


MONOSYLLABIC VERSES (clx. 45, 86, | 
106, 124).—A collection of these may be | 


found in the American Mercury, New York, 


under Query No. 3, beginning on p. xxii in | 
and extending 


the issue of June, 1925, 
through volume v., p. 497, vi., pp. 113, 239, 


370, 498 and viii., p. 363. The original | 
query was propounded by R. L. O’F., of | 


Aprin 4, 1931. 


% 
| ised or beatified since 1773,’ 
| Alban Butler, edited by ‘the Rev. F. C. 
| Husenbeth, D.D., V.G., in Five Library 
Volumes, as advertised in the current Uni- 
verse, might give the required list. 

Wa ter E. GawTHorP. 


YPNUM (celx. 199; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 

—As the one who drew attention to the 
| Swedish original, may I reply that Hypnum 
‘carpets ’’ under trees, 


by the Rev. 


/is a moss forming 
etc. 
J. ARDAGH. 


London, England—in all likelihood an. in- 
vention. of Mencken, the editor of the 
magazine. Some “of the verses quoted were , 


Strickland Gillilan’s ‘Ode on the Antiquity | 


of Microbes ’ 


Adam 
Had ’em ; 
Levi E. Bierer’s ‘The Collapse of an Ancient | 
Superstition’ : 
_ Hell 
Fell. 


and a translation of Julius Caesar’s d-*: 
words, credited to an anonymous writei 
the New York Sun: 


2? 
Pavt McPuHartin. 


PERROTTOT (clx. 173, 211).—Perrott is a 


common Somerset surname; it is also a. 
place-name in the county, and its chief river | « 


is the Parret. It has been suggested that 
the river took its name from the Perret 
family. South Petherton is Peret-ton in 
Tazatio Ecclesiastica (1297) ; Perrot is 
Domesday Book ‘‘ Peredt,’’ and Tazatio Kc- 
clesiastica Peret. The name is without doubt 
of Celtic origin. 


‘“The Perrot family were of ancient British 
descent. Edward, Lord of Perrot, married 
Alfwynia, grand-daughter of Alfred the 
Great, and had issue William, styled ‘de 
Perot ’ from his castle in Armorica. His 
grandson returned to England with the great 
William, and founded North and South Per- 
rot in Somerset.’’ As a matter of fact the 
latter village is in Dorset. The personal 
name Perrott is a place-name in Blagdon. | 
Hill contends the place-name is clearly from 
the river name, and it is possible this an- 
cient family of British descent, bearing the 
British name of Pert, Peret, took the name | 
out with them, or, as the Armoricans were | 
Celts, found another there. 
W. G. Wittrs Watson. 


(ANONIZATION SINCE 1700 (clx. 117).— 
‘ The Lives of those Holy Persons canon- 


North and South Perrot | 
are accounted for in Debrett in this manner: | 


Ce FOR A HISTORY OF TO- 
BACCO (clix, 406, 446; clx. 33, 124).— 
The following may be of use: 


| Chattis (W. A.).—‘ A Paper by... Joseph 
Ferne.’ 1839. Cr. 8vo, Illustrations. 
Hill (B. Earle).— ‘A Pinch of Snuff by 


| Dean Swift.’ 1840. sm. 8vo. Illustrations. 
Clarke (Adam).—‘ A Lissertation on the 
se and abuse of Tobacco,’ 1814. Cr. 8vo. 
Brocklehurst (A. M.).—‘ The Trial-at-Law 
of Tobacco Nicotine.’ 
|  Lizars (John).—‘ Practical Observations on 
| the use and abuse of Tobacco,’ 1868, Cr. 8vo. 
| Coloured plates. 
The last three are pamphlets. 
H. W. U. 


OBBING-FOOT”’ (clx. 192). — This 
name is the universal designation for 
the shoemaker’s ‘‘ standard ’’ iron last, either 
set in a stump (to be held between the knees) 
or in the more handy form of a tri-foot con- 
struction. It is surprising that Mr. Ruopes 
| has never heard the designation in Yorkshire, 

for when I lived in Leeds the phrase 

‘‘ t’obbin’-foit’? was one of the standing 
| jokes of dialect quotation. 

A. J. H. 


| ()UZEL GALLEY SOCIETY (clx. 153, 
| 196).—I am obliged for the replies to my 
| query at the first reference, but would point 
| out that they do not “‘ give the information 
| required.”” What I have not been able to 
| 
| 
| 


discover is what was the case of the ship 
which in the year 1700 excited in Dublin 
‘* much controversy and legal perplexity.” 
T. F. D. 


UTHORS WANTED (clx. 206).—2. ‘ Jump-to- 
Glory Jane’ of 1889 will be found in ‘ The 
| Poetical Works of George Meredith’ (ed. G 
M. Trevelyan, 1912), pp. 372-9. 
A. R. Baytey. 


2. ‘ Jump- to-Glory Jane’ is a poem of George 
| Meredith’s, first published in 1883. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 
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The Principles of Plant Biochemistry. Part | 


1. By Muriel Wheldale Onslow. 
bridge University Press. 16s. net). 


HE University Lecturer in Plant Bio- 
chemistry at Cambridge has, in the pre- 
y p 


(Cam- 


sent book, given students an invaluable work | 


of reference. The sugars, the cell-wall, oxi- 
dising and reducing systems, the plant pro- 
teins, nitrogen metabolism and respiration 
are treated in turn, and no less than eleven 
special bibliographies are provided. Other 
sections of the wide field of plant bio- 
chemistry will be discussed in a second vol- 
ume. The text contains a mass of con- 
densed information, and all possible help 
towards its understanding is given by means 
of diagrams. But the general reader cannot 
but regret that the subject of plant bio- 
chemistry has now reached such a pitch of 
technical complication as to be incomprehen- 
sible to those who have not had a_ highly 
specialised training in chemistry. This re- 
gret is naturally enhanced by the memory of 
Mrs, Onslow’s admirable biography of her 
husband, the Hon. Huia Onslow, which re- 
vealed her gift for vivid and sympathetic 
narrative — a gift for which the present 
book can provide little scope. But to com- 
plain of the technical difficulties which the 
reader has to surmount in studying 
Principles of Plant Biochemistry’ is to 
complain of difficulties which are inherent in 
the subject in its present exploratory phase. 
The structure of Mrs. Onslow’s book bears 
witness, on the one hand, to the immense 
volume of detailed research which has 
been done in plant chemistry, and, on the 
other hand, to the relative lack, hitherto, 
of synthetic and co-ordinating work. Writ- 
ing about the carbohydrates, Mrs. Onslow 
says that ‘‘the published evidence does not 
cohere into a rational system.’’ This criti- 
cism will recur again and again to the 
reader’s mind as he reviews the different 
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heart again when he looks backward in time, 
and realises how young the subject is, and 
how far it has moved since its relatively re- 
cent beginnings. Its early history does not 
come into Mrs, Onslow’s purview, but we 
may recall that in 1661 Sir Kenelme Digby 
described an experiment in which he cal- 
cined nettles and exposed to frost the water 
in which the ash had-been, as far as possible, 
dissolved. He tells us that when the water 
congealed, ‘‘ there appeared to be abundance 


| of Nettles frozen in the ice. They had not 


the colour of Nettles . . . But otherwise, it is 
impossible for any Painter to delineate a 
throng of Nettles more exactly.”’ He be- 
lieved that he had obtained the ‘“‘ fixed Salt ’’ 
in which “‘ amain part of the Essentiall sub- 
stance of a Plant is contained.’’ Fantastical 
as this experiment sounds to us now, it re- 
presents a groping after the principles of 
plant biochemistry — a definite if childish 
attempt to grasp the essence of that ‘‘ com- 
plex of interacting chemical systems,’’ of 


i which, in Mrs, Onslow’s words, ‘‘ the plant 


‘The 


sections of the subject whose present position , i 
' make themselves unmistakeably heard. There 


is ably disentangled in succeeding chapters. 
And despite the formidable array of facts 
which the researches of recent years have 


brought to light, the reader may well be | 


depressed when he observes the mists of un- 
certainty that still involve so many regions 
of biochemistry—when he finds, for instance, 
that so important a substance as the lignin 
of wood still has to be described as ‘‘ of un- 
known constitution.”’ 


| or two—such as the phrase 


} 





is the outward expression.”’ 


Death and Life, Edited by Sir Israel 
Gollancz, (Oxfcerd University Press, 5s. 
net. ). 


NHE fifth and last of the little series of 
Select Karly English Poems edited by the 
late Sir Israel Gollancz, this was the piece 
of work upon which he was occupied up to 
the time of his death. The main business of 
the editor was emendation, for the text has 
come down to us, as a member of a seven- 
teenth century collection of poems, in a manu- 
script clearly made by a rather incompetent 
scribe, who probably had but a corrupt ver- 
sion before him, The restorations have been 
made on the assumption, which there is 
everything to support, that the poem belongs 
to the late fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury, probably of north-west Midland origin. 
The matter, a debate between Life and Death 
-who appear in the guise of two queens— 
belongs to mediaeval poetic and allegorical 
tradition; and echoes of ‘ Piers Plowman’ 


are one or two passages—such as the enumera- 
tion of the heroes whom Death has destroyed 
—of antiquarian interest, and a quaint puzzle 
‘* Jesus of Jeru- 
salem ’’—occurs. But the reader will find 
also that, considered on its own merits and 
apart from sources and allusions, the poem as 
a whole has both vitality and charm, and con- 


But he may take! tains, moreover, a number of delightful in- 
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dividual lines, One great advantage is that 
it is kept within a moderate compass, 

The Editor had finished amendments and 
notes in readiness for printing. His friend, 
Mrs, Mabel Day, has supplied the Preface, 
which gives us the requisite historical inform- 
ation, and ‘1as seen it through the press. 


Carleton’s Country. By Rose Shaw. (Dublin: 
the Talbot Press, 5s, net.). 


[% his Foreword Mr. Shane Leslie claims 
for Carleton that of all the Irish 
novelists he ‘‘ survives supreme.’’ We rather 
suspect that though surviving he has been 
widely forgotten, and that this charming 
little book—published last year and now re- 
printed—has brought him as new to many 
people’s knowledge. 
folk-words, folk-stories, and folk-beliefs, and 


of material that we could wish the author 
had given us some notes on places, dates 
and origins. Carleton’s country is in the 
north-west of Ireland, Tyrone and Donegal, 
much of it wild and solitary, and its people 
poor. The appeal to the imagination of 


| 
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attractive item (1677: £16 16s.), and, of other 
seventeenth century books, so are Wycherley’s 
‘The Gentleman Dancing-Master’ (1673: 
£15 15s.); Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ (1697: £3 
15s.) ; and Congreve’s ‘ Double-Dealer ’ (1694: 
£6 6s.), and ‘ Mourning Bride’ (1697: £10 
10s.). To go back to the XVIII century—here 


, are, in first editions, Matthew Prior’s ‘ The 


| Turtle and the Sparrow’ (1723: £65); Mal- 


| tion’ (1798: £40); 


thus’s ‘ Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
the ‘Miscellanea’ of 
Pope, Swift and Dryden (1727: £21); 
Defoe’s ‘Impartial History of . . . the Pre- 


| sent Czar of Muscovy’ (1723: £7 10s.); the 
Chesterfield ‘ Letters’ (1774: £85), and many 


These essays are full of | 


more. There are two items of Horace Wal- 
pole: the second edition (1759) of the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors of Eng- 


| Jand’ (12s. 6d.), and the first of the ‘ Historic 
are so good both as to quality and quantity | 


riches and the struggle for riches comes to | 
us more or less from all over the world, and | 


swamps, so to say, the rarer and more deli- 
cate appeal to the imagination of poverty. 


Ireland is precious to the world from the fact | 


| £6 10s. 


of being one of the sources whence this appeal 
comes most clearly, and it is a distinct merit 
of this collection that the writer conveys it 
well. The wit, merriment and pathos, the 
contented insouciance and the mingling of 
roughness and _ sensitiveness which we all 
connect with the Irish are rendered, skilfully, 
and without too obvious an endeavour after 
literary effect. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


Tue book which Messrs. DEIGHTON AND BELL 


rate highest of the collection described in their | 


Catalogue No. 47 is a first edition of John- 
son’s ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ which they 
have in a fine copy and ask £155 for (1749). 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ in the first edition is 
also here (1755: £75). 
presses are well if not very numerously repre- 


sented, ‘ Froissart ’’ of the Shakespeare Head | ; Mri nome 
Press being the one we should choose among | °t which the contribution in question is to be 


them (1927-28: £30), unless it were the None- | 


such ‘ Blake’ (1925: £7 10s.). 
Portugal History’ in the first edition, with 
the leaf bearing the Imprimatur, is a very 
"Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 

the County of Bucks, and published 


Pepys’s ‘ The | 


The various modern | 


Doubts on , . . Richard the Third’ (1768: 
£1 5s.). Among XIX century books are the 
‘ Shelley ’ of 1839-4 vols. (£15) ; the Monck- 
ton Milne ‘Life’ of Keats in the first edi- 
tion (1848: £16); W. H. Hudson’s ‘ Natur- 
alist in La Plata’ (1892: £6 6s.) and R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Edinburgh ’ (1889: £35). Col- 
lectors of modern authors will find several 
items to tempt them, and lovers of Mme de 
Sévigné may like to know of a copy of the 
Monmergqué edition of the Letters of 1862-68 
(16 vols.), which is still well worth having at 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 


article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 


| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


the numbers of the series, volume and page 


found. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Strect. London, W.C.2. 








